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THE CISTERCIAN ORDER AND COLONIZATION 
IN MEDIAEVAL GERMANY 1 



JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 



"Mundus enim cenobiis et monasteriis plenus est: Quid igitur 
necesse est, tanta fieri monasteria ?" ("The world is full of monks 
and monasteries: to what use ? ") 2 

Until late in the Middle Ages thought ran in very definite 
channels, and men's minds had little inclination to strike out on 
new paths or to change old, established practices. It never seems 
to have occurred to the mediaeval mind that the solution for the 
evils of monasticism might be not more but less monasticism. 
Instead, as one after another of the monastic orders fell away from 
its original ideals and became corrupt, new orders were founded, 
and the need of supplementing the ancient rule of St. Benedict 
resulted in the multiplication of monastic customs. Benedict of 
Aniane amplified the Benedictine rule; then followed the customs 
of Cluny. Gradually these customs received many additions. 
The most detailed compilation was made by the monk Bernard 
about 1065. 3 

Cluny in its administrative organization had adopted and 
adapted the strong features of feudal government and built up a 

1 The standard work upon the German Cistercians is that of Franz Winter, Die 
Cislercienser des nordostlichen Deutschlands, Gotha, Vol. I, 1868; Vol. II, 1871; 
Vol. Ill, 1871. For more recent literature see Werminghoff, Verfassungsgesch. 
der deutschen Kircke im Mittelalter (2d ed., Leipzig, Teubner, 1913); Kruger, Handbuch 
der Kirckengesch., 1, 2, sec. 19, 5 (Tubingen, 1911-12). 

The economy of the German Cistercians has been made the object of a special 
study by E. Hoffmann, "Die Entwickelung der Wirtschaftsprinzipien im Zisterzienser- 
orden wahrend des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts," Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft, Band 31 (1910). See also Dolberg, "Zisterzienser-Monche und Konversen 
als Landwirte und Arbeiter," Studien und MiUeilungen aus dem Benediktiner- und 
Zisterzienser-Orden, Band 13 (1892), 216-28, 360-67, 503-12. 

"Herbordus, Dialogus, I, 18 (Jaff6, Monumenta Bamberg, V, 716). 

s For details of this process see my article in the American Journal of Theology, 
XXII (1918), 395-425, and references there given. 
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widespread and compact monastic system in Europe. The great 
abbot of Cluny was a monarch among monks, and the priors his 
vassals, bound to him by ties of fealty and overlordship stronger 
than those in the feudal regime, yet not unlike them. 

From the time of its foundation Cluny had peculiarly appealed 
to the sentiments and interests of the feudal aristocracy. Most 
of the members of the Order, and all of its abbots, were of noble 
blood. It carried into the cloister some of the dearest ideas of the 
feudal age, like homage and chivalry. In promoting the peace of 
God, Cluny idealized warfare. In espousing the Crusades it at 
least partially translated the brutality and violence of the feudal 
age into an idea. 

But there are few gains without some losses. Toward the end 
of the eleventh century Cluny seemed to have terminated its 
great historical mission, and a reaction developed against its 
tendencies. The congregation was reproached for too close an 
identification with things feudal; for too much sympathy with 
and too much condonation of the evils of the feudal regime; for 
pernicious political activity and aspirations toward political control. 
The wealth and luxury of the Cluniacs were imputed to them 
for unrighteousness. 1 

A new wave of religious emotionalism flowed across Christian 
Europe in the late eleventh century. 2 Before 1200 two new reli- 
gious orders saw the light in France. These were the Carthusians, 
founded in 1084 by St. Bruno, and the Cistercians, founded in 
1098. 3 In the first quarter of the twelfth century (n 20) Norbert 
established the Premonstratensian (or Norbertine) order of canons. 

When the first monks of Citeaux compiled their book of customs, 
or Liber Usuum, while the fundamental regulations governing the 
ascetic and isolated life were borrowed from St. Benedict, they 

1 For the austerity of the early Cistercians see an article by D'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, " De la Nourriture des Cisterciens, " Bib. de Vicole des chartes, serie 4, IV, 271-82. 

2 For some of the phenomena of this movement see my article on "Church and 
State in Mediaeval Germany," American Journal of Theology, XXII (1018), 395-425. 

3 Bruno was a native of Cologne and Norbert of Xanten. But although both 
were German-born the movements they generated first took root in France. For 
literature see Werminghoff, op. cit., sec. 39; Luchaire, Manuel, 90-93, 100-101. 
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also used some version of the customs of Cluny, but made many 
changes and additions. The great innovation of the Cistercians 
was their form of government; and the other new orders followed 
them in adopting an annual general chapter and an organized 
system of visitation. Even Cluny deigned to imitate them. 
Two reforming abbots of Cluny, Peter the Venerable and Hugh V, 
drew up statutes which manifest the influence of Citeaux. In the 
twelfth century the customs of Citeaux began to eclipse the customs 
of Cluny not only in Benedictine houses but in the orders of regular 
canons as well. The Book of Customs of the canons regular of St. 
Victor at Paris was largely borrowed from the customs of Bernard 
of Cluny, but it also shows Cistercian influence, and the govern- 
ment of the congregation resembled that of Citeaux. The Insti- 
tutiones of the Premonstratensian canons were taken almost entirely 
from the Liber Usuum and Charta Charitatis of Citeaux. 1 

Like Cluny before it, the Cistercian Order reflected the feudal 
institutions of the time. But it was a different kind of feudalism, 
being more fluid and less centralized. 

The original regula of Benedict provided an admirable constitution for the 
single monastery, but no plan for the supervision of one monastery by another. 
The mediaeval advance in monastic organization consisted in the authoritative 
supervision of subordinate or "daughter" foundations by the superior or 
primal monastery of the Order. The abbot of Cluny exercised such authority 
over Cluniac foundations, as well as over monasteries which, at the instance 
of the secular lord of the land, had been reorganized by Cluny. 

The Cistercian Order represents a less monarchical or more decentralized 
subordination, on a plan similar to the feudal principle of sub-infeudation, 
whereby the holder of the fief owed his duties to his immediate lord, who in 
turn owed duties to his own lord, still above him. Thus in the Cistercian 
Order the visitatorial authority over each foundation was vested in the im- 
mediate mother rather than in the primal abbey of Citeaux, from which the 

1 The historian of the Cistercians has to deal with three kinds of documents: 
chronicles of the order, the constitutions, and the catalogues of the abbeys. Martene 
and Durand have published large portions of them in their Thesaurus Novus. But 
their compilation is incomplete. Among omitted statutes of the chapters general 
are those of 1283 to 1288, 1307 to 1317, 1324 to 1329, 1331 to 1386, 1495 to 1501. 
Janauschek {Originum Cisterciensium, 2 vols., Vienna, 1877-79) has made a searching 
examination of the catalogues and determined the date and situation of every Cis- 
tercian foundation. Cf. RQH, XXIII, 265-69. 
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intervening mother abbey had gone forth. This plan was formulated by 
Stephen Harding's Charta Charitatis, the charter of the Cistercian Order, and 
a monument of constructive genius. 1 

Each cloister was responsible, financially and otherwise, for 
the colony which it sent out — the daughter-cloister. The abbot of 
the mother-monastery had to visit the cloisters which his abbey 
had founded once a year; and, what was equally important, the 
heads of the "daughter" foundations were required to make annual 
visits to the ''mother" cloister, not only in order to keep the 
administrative contacts vital, but also to inspect the farms and 
thus to gather new ideas of monastic economy. 

The general council of twenty-five abbots met every year. 
It was composed of the five abbots of the first five houses, and of 
four others from each of the five "provinces" or governments 
into which the whole field of Christendom was divided. Below 
this larger assembly were the chapters-general, which were held 
each year and were attended by all the abbots within the circuit. 
A certain leeway, however, was permitted abbots dwelling in 
remoter countries. Thus the Spanish abbots were required to 
come only every two years; the abbots in Hungary every three 
years; those from Scotland, Ireland, and Sicily every four years; 
those in Scandinavia and Livonia every five years, and those in 
Syria only every seven years. 2 

Not many years elapsed after their foundation before each of 
these new monastic movements spread beyond the Rhine. The 
least active of these new orders in mediaeval Germany was the 
Carthusians. Except the houses at Steitz in Styria, in Cologne, in 
Basel, and that of St. Mariae-Paradeis at Danzig, there were no 
important representatives of La Grande Chartreuse in Germany. 

The Norbertines were more numerous. 3 They had houses 
throughout all the bishoprics in Lorraine, at Cologne, in Alsace, 

1 The quotation is from Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, 1, 361 . Giseke, Ueber den Gegensatz 
der Klunyacenser- und Zisterzienser-Program d. Pddagog, etc. (Magdeburg, 1886), has 
developed this subject. Cf. Vacandard, Vie de St. Bernard (2d ed., 1897), chap, iv, 
and Zockler, Askese und MSnchtum (2d ed., Frankfort a.M., 1897), 406-15. The 
Charta Charitatis is in Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. 166, cols. 1377-84. 

2 Winter, 1, 174. » See Kruger, Kirchengesch., 1, 2, sec. 19, 7, for literature. 
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in Franconia, in Swabia, in Bavaria, in Saxony, in Bohemia and 
Poland, and even in the territory beyond the Elbe River newly 
conquered from the Slavs. Thirty years after its foundation there 
were forty houses of Premonstratensian canons in Germany, and by 
the end of the twelfth century there were sixty 

More widespread still than the Norbertines were the Cistercians. 
At the death of Abbot Stephen Harding in 1134, Citeaux, after 
thirty-six years of existence, numbered seventy monasteries, of 
which fifty-five were in France. By n 50 the order counted no 
less than fifty houses in Germany alone, and by 1200 the number 
had increased to almost one hundred. 1 

Morimond, the fourth foundation of Citeaux, in n 22, sent the 
first Cistercians into Germany, where they founded Altencamp 
near Reinsberg in the diocese of Cologne. From Altencamp 
sprang directly or Indirectly a swarm of new foundations which 
spread over all North Germany — Saxony, Mecklenburg, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania, the last three being territories newly wrung 
from the conquered Slavonic peoples. 2 

Altencamp's first offshoot was Walkenried in the bishopric of 
Mainz (n 28), which in its turn founded Schul-Pforta near Naum- 
burg in 113 2 and Sittichenbach near Halberstadt in 1141. Schul- 
Pforta in 1 1 63 founded Kloster Leubus near Breslau, and Altenzelle 
in the bishopric of Meissen, Dunamunde near Riga between 
1204 and 1208, and Falkenau by Dorpat in 1234. Leubus in 
1222 founded Heinrichau near Breslau, and Kamenz before 1248. 
Sittichenbach about 1183 established Lehnin in Brandenburg, 
Buch near Meissen about 1192 and Griinhain by Naumburg about 
1235. In 1 234 Lehnin founded Paradies near Posen, and in 1260 (?) 
Chorin in Brandenburg. 

No less active in expansion than Altencamp was the Cistercian 
monastery of Wolkerode near Mainz, which within eight years 
after its own establishment in 1130 founded Waldsassen near 

* For Cistercian houses in Upper Italy see Lugano, Rivista Storica Benedettina, 
July-December, 191 1. For their agency in combating heresy there see Cantu, 
"Les Heretiques italiens," RQH, I, 469 f. 

* For the history of this conquest see my article, "The German Church and the 
Conversion of the Baltic Slavs," American Journal of Theology, XX (1916), 205-30, 
372-89. 
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Regensburg, and continued with Reiffenstein (diocese of Mainz) 
about 1175, Lokkum near Minden before 1183, and Dobrilugk 
near Meissen in 1165. Waldsassen in 1143 founded Walderbach 
by Regensburg, Sedlitz near Prague in 1192 (?), and Mascov at 
the same time, the latter being afterward transferred to Osseg. 
Lokkum between 1186 and 1189 founded Reinfeld near Liibeck. 
Amelungsborn, founded in the diocese of Hildesheim by French 
Morimond, before 1141 itself founded Riddighausen by Halber- 
stadt in 1145 and Doberan near Schwerin in n 70. Riddighausen 
in turn, in 1 243-54, founded Isenhagem near Hildesheim. Doberan 
in 1209 founded Dargun in Schwerin. At the same time Harde- 
hausen near Paderborn, also of French origin (1140), founded 
Scharnebeck near Verden about 1143, Marienfeld near Miinster in 
1 185, Bredelar near Paderborn in 1196, and Michaelstein near 
Halberstadt about 1148, the last being one of the very few Cis- 
tercian houses in Germany which had no offspring. 

In 1 1 27 two Franconian nobles named Bern and Riwin, with an 
abbot and twelve monks from Morimond, founded a monastery at 
Ebrach. Ebrach in turn founded Reun and Heilsbronn (1132), 
Langheim (1139), Nepomuk (1145), Aldersbach (1146), Bildhausen 
(1157). Reun founded Sittich in 1136 (?) and Withering before 
1 146. Langheim founded Plass in 1145 and Schlagl about 1200. 
Aldersbach in 1258 founded Furstenfeld. Wilhering in 1259 
founded Hohenfurt. Plass founded Graditz in 1 1 77 and Welcharad 
between 1202 and 1205. 

Altenberg, created in 113 7 directly out of Morimond through 
French Cistercians by the endowments of the German counts 
Eberhard and Adolph of Altena in the county of Berg, propagated 
the order of Citeaux in Northeastern Germany. It founded 
Wongrowitz in the diocese of Gnesen in 1143, Lad in the same 
locality in 1146, Marienthal near Halberstadt before 1146, Zinna 
in Brandenburg about 11 70, Heina near Mainz between 1144 and 
1188. Wongrowitz in its turn founded Obra near Posen in 1237; 
Marienthal founded Hude near Bremen about 1200. 

A daughter of Morimond in the diocese of Passau, namely 
Heiligenkreuz, founded Zwetl in Austria in 1138, Braumgarten- 
berg in 1 141-42, and Lilienfeld in 1 206. Georgenthal, also founded 
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by a colony of French Cistercians from Morimond in the diocese 
of Mainz, had no offshoots. Weiler-Betnach, near Metz, which 
Morimond founded in 1133, itself founded Victringen in Carinthia 
in 1 142 and Eusserthal and Werschweiler in the diocese of Speyer in 
ii3oand 1171. Victringen founded Landstrass near Aquileia in 1234. 
The Cistercians of Beaupre, a daughter of Morimond near Toul, 
created in 1135, founded Baumgarten near Strasburg in 1148. 

Another foundation of Morimond, Bellevaux, either directly 
or indirectly founded Lutzel near Basel; Neuburg (1137), Maul- 
bronn (1148), and Herrenalb (1140-52) in the diocese of Speyer; 
Bronnbach and Schonthal in the bishopric of Wurzburg (1152, 
1 1 57); Paris near Strasburg (1138); Salem and Raittenhaslich in 
the diocese of Salzburg (1134, 1226); Wettingen and St. Urban 
near Constance (1158, 1195); Kaisheim near Augsburg (1135), 
and Stans near Brixen (1273). 

In Lorraine, Saint Benoit-en-Voivre, LTsle-en-Barrois, Vaux- 
en-Ornois, Hohenforst, and Clairlieu, all were the offspring of 
Morimond. 

Compared with Morimond, St. Bernard's famous abbey of 
Clairvaux was less active in Germany. Directly or indirectly 
Clairvaux founded La Chalade near Verdun (1130), Eberbach near 
Mainz (between 1130 and 1140), Schonau near Worms (1142), 
Otterberg near Mainz (1144), Arnsburg (1174), Godts-Dael near 
Liege (n 80), Bebenhausen near Constance (1191), Disobodenberg 
near Mainz (1259), Winterbach, later called Himmerode (1133), 
Heisterbach and Marienstatt near Cologne (before n 93 and 1250 
respectively), Klaarkamp (1165) and Bloomkamp (1191) in the 
diocese of Utrecht; Adwert and Gerka near Munster in 1192, 
Kappel near Constance (1185), Ruhekloster in Schleswig (1192), 
Esrom in Denmark, Dargun (1172), Colbaz (1175), Eldena (1199), 
and Oliva (1186) in Livonia. 1 

A geographical apportionment of these statistics shows that 
not only all of older Germany, but an amazing extent of the newer 

1 These data are derived from Hauck, Kirchengesch., IV, 325 ff. For Cistercian 
influence in the introduction of French Burgundian architecture into Germany see 
C. Enlart, Archiologie Fran$aise, 1, 475-76. Uhlhorn (Ldtschrift d. hist. Vereins fur 
Niedersachsen, 1890) has a monograph upon Cistercian activity in Lower Saxony. 
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Germany toward the northeast and the southeast, was settled by 
Cistercian colonies during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The order was so well established in Livonia that in 1 204 Innocent 
III took occasion highly to praise it. By 1209 the Cistercians had 
several prosperous colonies in Russia. 1 

This disposition on the part of the Cistercians in Germany to 
seek out places of settlement in the eastern colonial lands rather 
than to establish themselves within the older historic regions was 
not due, as sometimes has been supposed, to the fact that the 
Benedictines and Cluniacs, who had come so long before them, 
had engrossed all the good soil of Germany. The pious generosity 
of the faithful could still be counted upon for endowments. 2 
The Cistercians and Premonstratensians in Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries felt the push of colonization and 
shared the pioneer spirit of the Saxon race at this time. 3 While 
the ancient Benedictine Order had become a decadent monasticism 
and had run to seed, these younger orders felt the throb of youth, 
and the spirit of adventure was strong in their midst. 

It is a very striking fact that as the Elbe was the frontier between 
the Old and the New Germany, so it was a dividing line between 
these new orders of monks and the Benedictines. 4 Except for 
Bohemia and Poland not a Benedictine foundation existed east of 
the Elbe River save a few convents of nuns. s The old order of 

1 Winter, I, 219. 

1 As an illustration, in 1300 Albrecht of Brandenburg gave the cloister of Colbaz 
his estate of Ereursdorf on the Warthe. It included the villages of Cladow, Zanzin, 
Heinersdorf, Merzdorf, Neuendorf, Ratzdorf, Hohenwalde, Tornow, Beyersdorf 
Vietz, Loppow, Pyrehne, Stennewitz, and Gennin (Winter, II, 43). When the 
Cistercians came to the island of Rtigen in 1188 and founded Eldena, Count Jaromir 
gave them five villages and a salt pan (ibid., I, 135). 

3 This observation holds true of France also in the twelfth century, where the 
Cistercians were great colonizers of waste and unsettled places. See Marion, Bib. de 
Vicole des chartes, sene I, IV, 549-60; D'Arbois de Jubainville, tiudes sur Pilot inttrieur 
des abbayes cisterciennes, etc., Paris, 1858. Cf. Bib. de Vicole des chartes, s6rie 4, V, 
381-84. 

«W. Hoppe, "Kloster Zinna," Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. ostdeulschn. Koloniallandes 
u.d. Cistercienser-ordens (2 maps), Leipzig, 1914. 

'Ledebur, VortrSge sur Gesch. der Mark Brandenburg (chapter on "Das Kloster- 
wesen in der Mark Brandenburg) ; cf . the words of Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg, 
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things had passed away. With the conversion of the Slavs even 
missions had become obsolete. The great Northeast had been con- 
quered, and the land lay open to settlement and exploitation. The 
future of the Cistercians and Premonstratensians lay along the 
line of agriculture, forest and swamp redemption, cattle-raising, 
and trade. Their monasteries in this New East were farm schools, 
not mission stations nor places where letters and the arts were 
cultivated. They left "higher" culture to the Benedictines, who 
vegetated within cloisters and fastidiously shivered at the very 
thought of the rough life of the German border. 1 

Land was given the Order generously. 2 Lavish grants were 
common in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 3 Once possessed 
of the land, the cost of upkeep was not great, for the Cistercians 
were exempted from all taxes on land, whether unimproved or 
improved, as well as from taxes upon their flocks and herds and 
work animals. 4 

The reason why the Cistercians in Germany gravitated toward 
the new colonial lands as places of settlement is largely to be 
found in the ideals of the Order. They reproached the Cluniacs 
and Benedictines for the glaring publicity of their daily life, and of 
prostituting the ideals of isolation and asceticism to worldly ends. 
By preference the Cistercians sought out remote and inaccessible 
places of habitation, and the border lands of Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries afforded "ample room and verge 
enough. " 

1 See Herbordi, Vita Ottonis, ep. Babenb (ed. Pertz), Book II, cc. 11 and 3© for 
some interesting comments. And for the character of German frontier life, my art on 
"East German Colonization," Proc. Amer. Hist. Assoc, 1915, 137-41; "The 
German Church and the Conversion of Baltic Slavs," American Journal of Theology, 
XX (1916), 370-80. 

2 Hadrian IV freed the Cistercians from obligation to pay the tithe as long as they 
labored with their own hands and themselves tilled the glebe (Winter, I, 92). 

3 Gerdes, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, II, 579. 

4 Alexander III, in a letter to the bishops of Metz, Trier, Verdun, and Liege, 
wrote: "Admirati, sumus quod cum fratribus Aureaevallis sicut allis omnibus 
Cisterciensis Ordinis a patribus et praedecessoribus nostris concessum sit, et a nobis 
nunc postmodum confirmatum ut de laboribus quos propriis manibus aut sumptibus 
excolunt, nemini decimus solvere teneatur." — Lamprecht, Deutschwirtschaftsleben, 
Vol. I, Part 1, 121. 
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Moreover the rule of Citeaux imposed actual manual labor 
upon members of the Order and discountenanced the work of 
serfs as an abominable evasion of the principle that physical work 
was good for the soul as well as for the body. Its puritanism even 
went so far as to prohibit the possession of feudal fiefs in order 
that the monasteries might be kept aloof from feudal entangle- 
ments. The more secluded the spot, the harder the struggle against 
nature, the more alluring was the locality to the Cistercians. 
A novice of Clairvaux wrote enthusiastically of finding the monks 
there employed "with hoes in the garden, forks and rakes in the 
meadow, sickles in the harvest fields, and axes in the forests." 1 

It was not long, however, until with the Cistercians, as with the 
earlier Benedictines, the hard manual labor in every house came 
to be performed by lay brothers, and the monks only labored 
vicariously. The rule of St. Benedict had established an absolute 
equality between the monks and those who were not priests. It 
had permitted the introduction into the monasteries of laymen who, 
without being "religious" in the sense in which that word is used 
by the Church of Rome, yet lived there and were called oblates. 
Among these "religious" two classes were distinguished: those 
capable of theological instruction were educated as priests and in 
time became full-fledged monks; the rest (illiterati, idiotae) formed 
an inferior category of monks. Finally a fourth class of conversi, 
or lay brothers, were admitted as house and farm servants (Jamuli). 
Thus by the twelfth century, when the Cistercian Order was 
founded, the word conversi had completely changed its original 
meaning and designated only lay members of the monastery. 

The Order of Citeaux restored the primitive signification of the 
word conversi, but applied it to the illiterati and idiotae, that is to 
say to the monks who, without being priests, nevertheless had 
made profession of it and according to the spirit of the Benedictine 
rule were "religious" like the priests. 

Thus constituted, the conversi acted as a medium between the 
monastery and the outside world. They were monks subject to 
all the obligations and observances imposed upon the illiterati, but 
they could not become priests. Their special function was with 

* Migne, Pat. Lai., 182, col. 711. 
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reference to the material affairs of the monastery. They farmed 
the granges, they did the heavy work in the interior of the abbey, 
and they plied those crafts which were necessary to the material life 
of the community. The conversi also acted as commercial agents, 
going to market with the produce of the abbey lands. 1 

This combination of the ideal and the practical made the 
Cistercians eagerly sought after as colonizers in the waste lands. 2 
They were as truly pioneers in the eastward expansion of the 
German nation as were the Saxon, Eastphalian, Westphalian, and 
Thuringian settlers, who at the same time were flocking from the 
more thickly populated regions of older Germany into the newly 
conquered and sparsely peopled lands beyond the Elbe. 3 They 
cleared the forests, they reclaimed the swamps, they drained the 
marshes, they built levees and dikes to confine the streams, and 
they made roads and bridges. When the redemption of the 
wilderness was accomplished they brought new settlers in from 
the "Old West," conducting these emigrants upon the journey 
and seeing that they were comfortably housed along the road 
in the numerous monasteries of the Order en route, which served 
as taverns or hostels. 4 

The founding of Kloster Leubus in 1175 is the initial date in 
the history of Silesia. In that year Boleslav the Lanky, of Poland 
(1163-1201), aiming to colonize the upper valley of the Oder, 
invited the Cistercians to settle there. It was the farthest eastern 
post of German culture in the twelfth century. 5 

1 The economic activity of the conversi has been made the subject of a valuable 
study by Eberhard Hoffmann, Das Konverseninstitut des Cisterzienser-Ordens in seinem 
Ursprung und seiner Organisation, Friebourg, Switzerland, 1905. 

* In general, for this colonization, see Winter, 1, 137 f.; Hauck, op. tit., IV, 326 f.; 
Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., Ill, 386 f.; Delberg, Studien und Mittheil, der Ben. 
Cisterc, XIII, 218 and 512; Michael, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, 91-120. 

s Winter (I, 124) is quite justified in giving the German Cistercians a high place 
in the history of German east colonization. 

« Winter, II, 179; Lamprecht, D.G., III, 387; Wendt, Germanisierung d. Lander 
bstlich der Elbe, II, 70. 

s The first substantial study upon the beginnings of Silesia was made in 1898 by 
Schulte, " Zur Gesch. der altesten deutschen Besiedlung Schlesiens " (cf . Hist. Zeitschrift, 
XXXIV, 291 f.). Most valuable is Seidel, Der Beginn der deutschen Besiedlung 
Schlesiens, Breslau, 191 2. Cf. Thoma, Die kolonisatorische Tatigkeit des Klosters 
Leubus im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1904. 
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As farmers the Cistercians surpassed the Cluniacs. 1 A brother 
of the Order, writing at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
describes in detestable verse but with genuine and justifiable 
enthusiasm the work of the Cistercians in civilizing Silesia. He 
pictures the country as a land of forest and fen inhabited by wretch- 
edly poor and lazy Poles, who used the forked trunk of a tree for a 
plow, drawn by a pair of scrawny cows or oxen. The people 
lived without salt or metal or shoes and were pitiably clothed. 
Nowhere was a town to be found. Markets were held in the open 
air, where barter took the place of coin. 2 

Although determined partisans of the papacy in the conflict 
between the popes and Frederick Barbarossa, owing to the in- 
fluence of French Cistercianism over them, the lords of Germany, 
even when themselves of Ghibelline persuasion, were favorable to 
the German Cistercians, for they appreciated the nature of their 
services as colonizers. But Frederick I himself was less wise. 

When Roland, the redoubtable chancellor of Hadrian IV, 
succeeded to the pontificate and became the formidable Guelf 
pope Alexander III, the emperor countered by putting up as 
anti-pope the cardinal Octavian, who took the name of Victor. 
The Cistercians naturally sustained Alexander, and for that 
reason Frederick decreed the exile of the Order from Germany. 3 
Where the Hohenstaufen arm could reach, their lands were as- 

1 Sackur, Die Cluniacenser, II, 406. 

2 Nam sine cultore tellus jacuit nemorosa, 
Et genus Polonie pauper fuit, haut operosa, 
Sulcans in sabulo lignis uncis sine ferro 
Etvaccis bobus nisi scivit arare duobus. 
Civitas aut oppidum per terram non fuit ullum, 
Sed prope castra fora campestria, broca, capella, 
Non sal, non ferrum, numismata nonque metallum, 
Non indumenta bona, sed neque calciamenta. 
Plebs habuit ulla, pascebat sola jumenta. 

— Monuments Lubensia (ed. Wattenbach), 15. 
For the backward agricultural economy of the Wends in the twelfth century see 
Helmoldus, Chron. Slavorum, I, 12, 14, and 87 (88); Heinrici, Chron. Lyvoniae, II, 7. 

3 Quam ob rem iratus Cesar proposuit edictum, ut omnes monachi Cisterciensis 
ordinis, qui consistebant in regno suo, aut Victori subscriberent aut regno pellerentur. 
Itaque difficile relatu est, quot patres, quanti monachorum greges relicti sedibus 
suis transfugere in Franciam (Helmoldus, op. cit., I, 90); Annal. Palad., 1162, SS. 
XVI, 92; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, VI, 412. The decree of exile took place after the 
Council of WUrzburg in 1164 (ibid., V, 474; VI, 445). 
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similated to the royal fisc, their granges sacked, and the monks 
themselves driven out of the land, not to return until 11 77, when 
peace was made between papacy and empire. Then the Cistercians 
came back in flocks to Germany, where they were popularly hailed 
as Friedensengel, or angels of peace. 1 

One is tempted to think, unless he knows past history, that the 
policy of conservation of natural resources is a wholly modern 
movement; that intelligent engineering perished with the Romans 
until it was revived in the sixteenth century; that the study of soils 
and geological conditions, the appreciation of economic botany, 
animal husbandry, plant culture, etc., were utterly unknown until 
relatively recent times. Swamp reclamation, crude ditching and 
draining, forest clearing, and a simple, if not wholly primitive, 
agriculture are usually believed to have been the limits of man's 
exploitation of natural resources in the Middle Ages. 

But the history of the labors of the Cistercian monks in Germany 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries belies this snap judgment. 
Almost without exception the Cistercian cloisters in mediaeval 
Germany were located in swamp or marsh regions, so that a system 
of drainage had to be worked out. The ruins of many of their 
foundations in North Germany still retain traces of these improve- 
ments. In the Harz and the hill country of Thuringia the tourist 
will come upon these remains. 

The swamps were drained, and the redeemed land (known as 
polders in Holland) was made fit for tillage and grazing. The 
water was impounded in reservoirs by dams and walls and used 
for both irrigation and milling purposes. The ditches were used 
as fishponds. 2 

As interesting as their use of engineering was the German 
Cistercians' effort to utilize the forests. Much of the face of the 
country was covered with dense forest. But instead of the former 
haphazard way of making clearings without reference to the value 
of the soil underneath, the Cistercians studied both the timber 
and the soil. They knew, or discovered, that where hardwoods 

'Winter, I, 91. 

2 Winter, II, 169. At Luttenbach, near Munster, water from the hiUs was 
conducted in underground conduits to freshen the orchard, to drive a mill, and to 
fill the fishpond. 
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grew there good land was to be found. They never wholly denuded 
the forest but left patches of standing timber. 1 Moreover they 
studied plant life for food purposes: seed germination, grafting of 
fruit trees, and mayhap even cross-fertilization. We know that 
in 1273 Doberan had a glass-roofed house for purposes of plant 
experimentation. 2 

When a brother went on his wanderings he always took with 
him plants and seeds and slips of trees and brought home whatever 
herbs and seeds he thought might flourish in the locality of his 
monastery. In this wise the culture of the grape was extended 
from the Rhinelands into Central Germany. The monks of 
Altencampen imported the prized vine slips of the vineyards of 
Basigny around Morimond to Cologne, whence other shoots were 
taken to Walkenried in Thuringia, and thence to Pforta and 
Leubus. 3 

The particular history of a few of the more notable Cistercian 
enterprises in mediaeval Germany may be of value as illustrative 
of the nature and extent of their labors. One of the most famous 
of their achievements was the creation of the Goldene Aue, or 
Golden Meadows. 

The traveler who today traverses by railroad the fertile region 
from Naumburg to Artern, which passes through Memleben, with 
the ruins of the old Benedictine monastery there, where Otto the 
Great died, would not know that the broad tract, waving with 
corn in the summer wind, lying between Rosaleben and Artern, 
was once one of the most terrible swamp lands in all Northern 
Germany. For these Golden Meadows are in the very bottom of 
the Thuringian Basin. 4 Until the coming of the Cistercian monks 
hither in the middle of the twelfth century, this region was a wilder- 
ness of bog, morasses, and tree stumps. 5 In prehistoric times a 

'Winter, II, 171. 

2 Winter, II, 175. It was on the Baltic between Rostock and Wismar. 

3 Winter, II, 173-74. 

4 For the geographical formation of the Thuringisches Becken see Kretschmer, 
Hislorische Geograpkie von Mitteleuropa, sec. 24. 

s There is a valuable study on this subject, namely, R. Sebicht, Die Cistercienser 
. . . . in der Goldmen Aue (Halle, 1887); printed in Zlschft. d. Harzvereinsf. Gesck., 
Vol. XXI. 
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lake had been here. The lake had now degenerated to a huge 
marsh whose sluggish waters found a partial exit through the 
little river Helme into the Unstrut and thence into the Saale. It 
was in the shape of a three-pointed star, one extension reaching 
from Sachsenburg to Meuthen, another, Untere Helmerieth, from 
Briicken to the Unstrut, and the third, Obere Helmerieth, from 
Briicken to Sundhausen. 1 

In 1 144 Count Christian of Rothenburg a-d. Saale gave a 
portion of this boggy area near the village of Gorsbach to the 
Cistercians of Walkenried, and later much enlarged the tract by 
subsequent grants. At the same time the Archbishop of Magde- 
burg exempted from payment of the tithe all the land which they 
might redeem. Within four years there was meadow where once 
there had been morass only. The monks then turned their atten- 
tion to the lower Rieth. In the last years of his reign Frederick 
Barbarossa, who had learned to esteem those whom he had once 
persecuted, gave permission to Jordan, a monk of Walkenried, to 
drain the whole region of the lower Rieth. The emperor gave 
Walkenried a Hofstatte (a manor court and farm buildings), with 
two hides of land, together with area sufficient for the erection of a 
mill, to which the water was carried by a canal. Not many years 
afterward the monks of the Goldene Aue 2 had mills in operation 
at Riethof, Bernigen, Gorsbach, Windelhausen, and Kalden- 
hausen. 3 

In Brandenburg the monks of Zenia had absolute control of 
the water power roundabout their monastery, with which they ran 
their mills. In 1269 they purchased the village of Burchstall, 
near Prettin, which had to be protected by levees. It was the 
monks of Zenia who discovered the valuable limestone quarries 
near Riidersdorf on the Spree, now in the environs of Berlin, and 
constructed a grange there for exploitation of the stone. 4 

1 Winter, II, 190-93. For other literature on the Goldene Aue see Kniill, Hist. 
Geogr. Deulschlands im Mittelalter (Breslau, 1903,) 93; Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., 
Ill, 371-72; Schulze, Koloniesierung, 130. 

2 The term "Aue " first appears in the Walkenried Urkundenbuch, 1, 10, 14 (Winter, 
H, 191). 

3 Winter, I, 193. < Winter, II, 275. 
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Count Adolph III of Holstein (i 164-1203), whose father had 
been a pioneer in promoting Dutch and Flemish colonization of 
the marshlands of Lower Germany, 1 in 1186 established a colony of 
Cistercians from the monastery of Lokkum, near Hanover, which 
had originally been founded by Henry the Lion, in the marshes 
of the Trave River between Lubeck and Oldesloe. Before the 
end of the century this fenland became known (and is still locally 
known) as "Die Heilsaue." 2 The Cistercian monastery of Dixn- 
amunde, at the mouth of the Dwina, owned the island of Rames- 
holm in the estuary, and erected a mill there in 1226. Dargun 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, founded by Bishop Berno in the ancient 
land of the Wendish Circipani, after the Wendish crusade of 1147, 
was much interested in fishery in the Baltic; in 1270 it was given 
freedom from tolls for twelve fishing smacks. 3 

As early as n 54 Wolkenrode, in the Thuringian forest, owned 
mills at Germer and at Graba, and in 1282 is found negotiating 
for three additional mills. From the numerous references to 
Wolkenrode's arable lands and her constant endeavor to acquire 
new fields it is evident that this monastery was largely engaged 
in the milling business. 4 In 1229 a farm was purchased at Mtihl- 
hausen (the very name is significant) with the proviso that the 
Cistercians should have the monopoly of the making of beer and 
the sale of cereals in that locality. 

The German Cistercians were both millers and maltsters on 
a large scale. Sittichenbach had mills on the Salzke, Veaters- 
leben, and Collme rivers; 5 Amelungsborn was given a mill by 
Count Nicholaus von Werle near Prieborn, on the Warnow, in 
former Wagria; 6 Michaelstein in 1292 secured several mills 

'See my article, "Dutch and Flemish Colonization of Lower Germany in the 
Middle Ages," American Journal of Sociology, XXIV (1918), 150-86. 

2 Sidonis Epistola, in appendix to Schmeidler's edition Helmold, 244. The 
charters are to be found in Hassen, Regesten, Nos. 163-64. 

3 Winter, II, 227. For the history of Klostergrtindung in Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania in the twelfth century see Wiggers, Kirchengesch. (Mecklenburg, 1840), 
and especially Sommerfeld, "Gesch. der Germanisierung des Herzogtums Pommern 
.... bis zum Ablauf des XIII. Jahrhunderts, " 4, in Schmoller's Forschungen, 
XIII, Heft 5. 

* Winter, II, 186 f. s Winter, II, 196. 6 Winter, II, 230. 
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around Gustrow in the same region and bought the whole town 
four years later for 380 marks. 1 In 1295 Neuencampen for the 
sum of a thousand marks purchased 25 hides of land, a mill, and 
the fishing rights in the lake, and in the year following it acquired 
mills at Kuppentin, Ahrenshagen, Serrahm, and Bok. 2 About 
1205 Walkenried bought the village of Thalheim on the Wipper, 
with its vineyards, mills, and tract of arable land. 3 In 1302 
Marienrode bought the mills between Barfelde and Gronau; in 
1304 the mills at Jermisen on the Leine, with its fishing rights 
also; in 1308 the mills at Lasen; in 1313 those at Egenstadt; in 
1343 the mills at Barfelde itself. In 1231 Leubus received per- 
mission to establish as many mills as it pleased on the Oder. 4 

Reinfeld in Holstein is a typical example of a Cistercian milling 
corporation. In 1237 four hides of land and a mill in Badow were 
bought; in 1258 another mill at Borzow, for 244 marks; in 1275 
a cornier sus was sent to Nelitz to manage a mill there. In 1272 
mention is made of a house in Parcheim (near Neu-Brandenburg) 
which Reinfeld was using as a granary. 5 The Count of Schwerin 
at one time, being hard up for funds, sold the milling monopoly 
of the city to the local Cistercians for the sum of 1,264 marks. 
It is interesting to notice that the deed mentions both water-mills 
and windmills. 6 Doberan in Mecklenburg bought the mills at 
Parchim and Plau for 885 marks in 1282; between 1287 and 1292 
those at Gustrow for 2,050 marks; in 1298 the mill at Guvien 
for 310 marks, the deed in each case giving the monks a milling 
monopoly. 7 

By monopolistically controlling such a local need as a mill 
the Cistercians compelled the cultivation of grain in the neighbor- 
hood roundabout. The farmer had no other way to dispose of 
his produce; and in order to prevent establishment of other mills 
which might compete with them in localities where they did not 
enjoy complete monopoly the monks "cornered" the water rights. 

1 Winter, II, 232. ' Winter, II, 189. 

* Winter, II, 243. « Winter, III, 31. 

s Winter, II, 219; the sources are in Mecklenbg. Jahrb., XIV, 78. 

6 Winter, II, 220; Mecklenbg. Jahrb., TV, 80. 

' Winter, II, 223. 
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The cloisters at Mecklenburg and Neuencampen successfully did 
this and farmed out the water rights for a good revenue. 1 The 
damming of the streams sometimes worked serious damage to 
adjacent property owners. For example, as a result of the 
damming of the Plone River, the Madii See (a, lake i2§ mi. long 
and if mi. broad in Pomerania) rose eight feet and inundated 
many farms roundabout it. 

Wherever natural salt springs occurred the Cistercians were not 
slow to get their hands upon them. The Abbot of Altencampen, 
on a visit to the Abbot of Neuencampen in 1298, discussed with 
him the exploitation of the salt pan at Liineburg. Already Rein- 
feld, Doberan, and Scharnebeck were working "claims" there, 
and between 1326 and 1329 Amelungsborn entered into the com- 
petition. In 1301 Riddigshausen paid 140 marks for right to 
work the salt pits at Magdeburg. 2 By the late middle of the 
fourteenth century nearly a dozen Cistercian cloisters were working 
the Liineburg salt deposits. 

In addition to grain-farming and milling the German Cistercians 
went in much for- stock-raising. Hay and other fodder was raised 
and cut for cattle, meat was pickled or salted down, bacon smoked, 
sausage made, and the hides dressed and tanned. From these 
enterprises shoe-making, saddlery, and wool-carding naturally 
developed. In the far north of Germany along the Pomeranian 
coast and on the island of Rixgen, where the cultivation of crops 
was limited by the cold, the great forests of beech trees afforded 
mast for feeding swine. In 1241 Barnuta, a brother of Wizlaw I, 
gave the little island of Koos, which was covered with beech and 
oak, to the monastery of Hilda in Riigen. 3 Lokkum had a hog 
farm on the Buchenberg, near Detmold, where there were 133 swine. 4 

The German Cistercians seem to have carried animal husbandry 
to a high degree. In 1300 two armed nobles invaded the premises 
at Walkenried and drove off numbers of the horses and cattle there. 
In 1302 the Count of Wernigerode and Gebhard von Arnstein 
robbed the cloister at Domherrn of horses, oxen, sheep, and grain. 

1 Winter, II, 30. 3 Mecklenbg. Jahrb., VI, 35. 

' For these data see Winter, III, 31. * Winter, II, 214. 
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In 1309 Walkenried was again plundered. 1 Johann von Beber- 
stadt robbed Rufenstein one night and took away 34 horses. 
A few years later it was again despoiled by the vagabond baron 
Dietrich von Echleben, and in the scuffle two of the lay brothers 
were killed. 2 

Horse-raising seems to have become an important business 
among the Cistercians. 3 As early as n 57 we find complaint that 
they had more horses than could be disposed of. Fixed regulations 
prevailed governing their sale. All purchases had to be made 
within the monastery walls, and no colt was sold until it had grown 
four teeth. The contract of sale provided that the animal was to 
be used for "Nutz-thieren, nicht zu Rennern, Ritterpferden oder 
Prachtrossen. " 4 Himmelspforte, in the Barmin region, had on 
one of its large farms 80 head of cattle, over 60 hogs, and more 
than 800 sheep. 5 

Even in older parts of Germany, like the Rhinelands, where a 
more intensive agriculture prevailed, the German Cistercians 
improved upon conditions and introduced new methods of farming. 
As early as 1140 their stock farms along the Rhine were famous, 
if we may believe the story told of Eberhard von Altena. It is 
told of him that in remorse for the number of men he had slain in 
war with the Duke of Brabant he wandered away from home and 
after much traveling arrived at the Cistercian monastery of Mori- 
mund near the Rhine, where he became a shepherd and swineherd. 
A servant of the Count, who by accident visited the cloister, 
recognized his former master and exclaimed: "Graf Eberhard 
hutet die Schweine von diesem Klosterhof . " 6 

1 Winter, III, 7-8; Walkenrieder Urkundenb., II, 1, 72. The cattle trails around 
Walkerode, which were long in use, testify to the ranch nature of this monastery. 
See M6ller, Die Erwerberungen und Besitzungen des Klosters Volkerode, 188. 

* Winter, III, 8. 

3 How the horse was introduced among the Baltic Wends is a matter that is not 
solved. Hauck (IV, 121) thinks that horses were originally brought from France by 
the Cistercians. This opinion seems a far-fetched one to me, for they could have 
much more readily been acquired from the Saxons. 

* Winter, I, 108. 

s Winter, II, 282; Riedel, Codex Diplom. Brand., XIII, 8. 
6 Winter, I, 39. 
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From the numerous allusions to fulling mills and weaving, as 
well as flour mills, it is evident that the German Cistercians also 
were heavily interested in sheep-raising. We have just seen that 
Himmelspforte had a flock of 800 sheep. 1 

The industries of the monasteries, like the farm work, were 
performed by the lay brothers. Schmoller, in his classic monograph 
upon the weaving industry in Strassburg, gives high praise to the 
Cistercians for their promotion of this technical employment. 
But they not only promoted industry; they also helped to develop 
better commercial methods through regulations which governed 
the sale of raw wool, restraint of reselling at higher price, pre- 
cautions taken against sale of imperfect or shoddy goods, etc. 2 

In Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and the Plattland 
generally of Northern Germany flax was extensively grown and 
was manufactured into a sort of qanvas cloth. This industry was 
an old one among the Baltic Wends which the incoming Germans 
adopted and increased. 3 The peasantry wove a rough, unbleached 
homespun in their cottages, which they brought to the market, or 
the guild, to sell. 4 But they had neither the skill, the apparatus, 
nor the technical methods for the making of high-grade textiles 
such as the monasteries were able to turn out through possession 
of fulling mills, dyeing processes, better looms, and, above all, 
better operatives. 5 

Grape-culture and wine-making was also an extensive industry 
of the German Cistercians, especially in the Rhine and Neckar 
valleys. 6 If the grape could not be grown in the locality of the 
monastery, ground was acquired elsewhere. In Tubingen, where 

"Winter, I, 134 f.; II, 184 f., 204, 206, 221, 282. Wendt, Germanisierung d. 
Lander bstlich d. Elbe, II, 63-64, 66-67. 

2 Schmoller, Die Strassburger Tucherei und Weberzunft, 361 f. In the twelfth 
century the woolen-cloth trade of the Cistercians in the upper Rhine-Danube regions 
was important. 

3 Helmold, op. cit., I, 12, 14, twice refers to bales {resticuli lint, testes lini) of linen 
cloth among the Wends. 

4 Mtiller, Zur Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte, 19. 

s Schmoller, 363. Fine woolen garments became the dress of the better classes, 
while rough linen was worn by the lower classes. 
6 For this and what follows see Winter, II, 172 f. 
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the hills made grape-growing easy, the arbors were thick. Before 
1 193 Walkenried had planted the vine at Bodenrode and built a 
press and a wine cellar; later on it built a new cellar at Thalheim 
near Frankenhausen. In 1202 it purchased a vineyard near 
Wurzburg for 150 marks. Each of these establishments was 
superintended by an expert lay brother. Walkenried had so many 
vineyards around Wurzburg that in 1206 it purchased a site in the 
town, built a cellar, and opened a store for the sale of wine. 1 

At Pforte, where the valleys of the Saale and the Unstrut 
united, scarcely an acre of the surrounding hills was without its 
vineyard. We find reference made to vineyards at Borsendorf, 
Gernstadt, Hecherdorf , Odesrode, and elsewhere. The long cloister 
which extended from the monastery to the bridge at Almerich 
was covered with vines. It cannot be precisely ascertained what 
the extent of Pforte's wine industry was, but the fact that in 
1202 Pforte disposed of two hundred tuns of wine in Flanders is 
interesting. 2 

The grape was more widely cultivated in mediaeval Germany 
than it is today. It was grown even in Brandenburg and Saxony. 3 

In Thuringia, as in French Normandy, apple-growing and 
cider-making was a profitable activity of the monasteries. Here 
Kloster Georgenthal was famous for its orchards. In 1227 it 
accepted in liquidation of a debt from a local knight the manors of 
Haingrupe and Hundsborn, both abounding with apple trees. 4 
Pforte likewise had apple orchards as well as vineyards. To quote 
Winter: "Man behauptet wohl nicht zu viel, wenn man sagt, 
dass vor den Cistercienser im Wendenlande kaum eine edlere 
Gemiise und Obstzucht zu finden war." 5 

The Cistercians, like other monks before them, soon abandoned 
the original puritan ideal of performing manual labor with their own 
hands. Most of their land was either rented or else worked by 
"lay brothers." 6 The rent was paid partly in money, partly in 

'Winter, II, 172; he refers to Walkenrieder Urkundenb., I, 36, 48, 70, 84, 388; 
II, 188, 205, and Lenckfeld, Antiq. Walk., I, 437. 

2 Winter, II, 173. < Winter, II, 184. 

3 Winter, II, 260-70, 292. s Winter, II, 173. 
6 Lamprecht, D.W.L., II, 1506; Seidel, 12; Winter, III, 156. 
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produce. These dependents of the cloister were subject, like serfs 
of lay proprietors, to various manorial dues, such as the Zinn 
(French, cens) ; they paid a death due or heriot, which was graduated 
according to circumstances. If the deceased were married to a 
serf woman not belonging to the cloister, his heir had to pay one 
half of the estate to the monastery. If, however, the wife of the 
deceased were also a dependent of the cloister, only his best garment 
had to be surrendered. If the deceased had been a property owner, 
the house had to be given up as fee to inherit the land; if there 
were no dwelling upon the land, then half the land. The arm of 
the mediaeval church was long and its heart hard. 1 

The monks, as said above, soon abandoned manual labor as 
unbecoming to their social status. Farm work and all heavy 
labor were performed by the lay brothers, or fratres barbati, some- 
times also called conversi laici, a semi-monastic caste between the 
monks on the one hand and the outer world on the other. They 
were taught the creed, the paternoster, and the "Ave Maria"; 
they were forbidden to marry, and silence was enforced among them. 
They were entitled to food, clothing, and shelter from the monastery 
in return for which they labored long and hard either on the 
farms, in the forests and quarries, or in the shops. They were a 
species apart from the agricultural and industrial serfs. 2 They were 
not unlike Mexican peons today, or cotton-mill operatives in some 
of the southern states. In summer these lay brothers labored from 
sunrise to sunset in the fields or dairy or forest or quarries. In 
winter they were employed in woodwork, tanning hides, making 
shoes, brooms, stone-cutting, etc. 

It is a law of evolution that development is from the plain to 
the complex, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. As 
the economic system of the Cistercians prospered modifications 
ensued. In course of time it was found impracticable for the lay 
brothers to do all the work, and a new type of dependent grew up 
(Familiares, mercenarii, Lohnarbeiter) . These dwelt outside of 

1 Gerdes, II, 579. 

3 Winter, I, 101; Hauck, Kirchengesck. DeutscUands, IV, 335 f. Muller, Zur 
Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterliclien Ziinfte, distinguishes these serfs as his "third 
type." 
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the monastery walls, though on monastery land. The original 
plot of ground was given to them, but any additional plot had to 
be leased. The Loknarbeiter took no vows, nor was he bound to the 
glebe like an ordinary serf. If he was dissatisfied with the terms 
he was free to remove, although in practice he probably was 
seldom able to do so for the reason that he was often in arrears 
for the rent, so much so that his lot outwardly differed little from 
that of the real serf. 1 

In addition to these servile or semi-servile dependents, there 
was another and higher class of what might be called pensioners 
(Jamiliares, Klosterfamilien) . . These were people who in their 
old age had wished to come to the monastery to live, and who had 
bestowed upon it their property, receiving an annuity from the 
cloister. Gerdes says that they were recruited from the class of 
small free proprietors and lesser gentry, who found it hard to 
protect themselves against the pressure of the great feudality 
and sought the protection of the church in this way. 2 

The administrative officials of the monastery, below the abbot, 
were the chief steward or bailiff (Gross Kellner) who looked after 
the management of the farms (he was the only official who had 
the right to talk); the treasurer or bursar; the vestiarius or robe- 
master, who looked after the care of the garments of the monks 
and had under him tailors, shoemakers, and weavers; the tnansio- 
narius, or superintendent of buildings; the baker; and the black- 
smith. 3 

The farms of the monastery were not a contiguous tract, but 
formed a complex of scattered possessions, frequently several 
miles apart, on each of which was a village of peasantry and a 
resident petty bailiff or steward. 4 These holdings were acquired 
in one of four ways: they might have been formed by natural 
agglomeration of people around the cloister; they might have been 
former free villages which had been reduced to dependency (this 
was especially true of the Wendish villages); they might have 
been landed gifts made by local proprietors; or they might have 
been purchased by the monks. 

1 Gerdes, II, 375. » Winter, I, 14. 

2 Gerdes, II, 575-76. * Winter, I, 108; II, 288. 
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In the first category would fall many monastery holdings in 
Pomerania and other recently conquered Slav regions. Of the 
second type Walkenried affords an example, all the more interesting 
because it is not one of subjugation of the poor cowed and beaten 
Wend, but because it was wrested by war from its owner. Another 
case is that of the village of Kennate near Leesen, possession of 
which the Cistercians coveted on account of its copper deposits. 
After two years of strife (1224-25) they succeeded, and the former 
Kennate became Monchenhof. 1 In 1232 Duke Martislaus of 
Mecklenburg presented Doberan with three Wendish villages. 
In 1260 the monks purchased the village of Bork, southwest of 
Colburg, for ninety marks; and in 1290 they bought the villages 
of Gross and Klein Jestin for 1,925 marks. 2 

In addition to these farms there were the granges, usually 
single and often isolated farms, sometimes situated on private 
lands or in a private forest, the exploitation of which the monks 
had acquired. The grange at Wintirbach in Lorraine was worked 
by four conversi and nine servants; we do not know the area of it, 
but there were 28 head of cattle and 20 goats upon it at one time. 3 
Riddigshausen in Saxony had three granges at Remtheim, Mas- 
cherode, and Ahlum. 4 Buch about 1352 is found using its grange 
at Amelgostewitz as a central storehouse and trading-post. Here 
were a monk who acted as priest and manager, a cook, 2 lay broth- 
ers, a farm bailiff, a shepherd, a throng of dependents, and 24 
plow horses. 5 

It is clear that the Cistercian monasteries in Germany were 
formed for agricultural exploitation; they expended little on 
churches or other edifices; few of them maintained any school; 6 
they were even indifferent to ministering to the villagers, or to 
conversion of the few Wendish heathen groups that might have 
been found in the border lands of Germany. 7 Instead they farmed, 
especially the staple cereals, as wheat, rye, and barley, and monopo- 

1 Winter, II, 195. « Winter, II, 208. 

2 Winter, II, 221. s Winter, II, 292. 

3 Lamprecht, D.W.L., I, Part 2,690. 6 The school at Leubus was the earliest. 

' Seidel, Der Beginn der deutscken Besiedlung Schlesiens, 14, note (Breslau diss., 
1912). 
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lized the milling rights of the community; they cultivated the 
grape and made wine; they raised flax for linen and sheep for wool; 
they were orchardists; they were ranchers and stock raisers. 

It is interesting to observe the changing economy. In the 
beginning of the Cistercian movement in Germany the monasteries 
were wholly occupied in agriculture; then they branch out gradually 
into industry and finally become engaged in commerce. At the 
same time, in the course of these changes, the physical radius of 
the monastery's action enlarged. 

Before n 57 no inmate was permitted to go beyond one day's 
journey from the cloister for the purchase or sale of commodities. 1 
In that year the rule was relaxed so that a four days' journey was 
permissible. At this time the economy of the monastery yet was 
predominantly agricultural. But a little later we see the effect of 
the production of a surplus in the seeking for a market. Instead 
of mere barter or exchange of commodities which the monks 
possessed for those which they needed, a money economy came to 
prevail, and real trade ensued. The cloisters along the Baltic are 
discovered in the thirteenth century to be shipping their goods 
by sea to Liibeck and the Danish ports. 2 

By 1 241 Eldena had the right to hold a weekly market in 
Rtigen. Liibeck and Schwerin were both important Cistercian 
trading centers; Rostock was another. Doberan trafficked with 
Mecklenburg.- 1 As early as 1229 the Cistercians in Livonia must 
have tapped the trade of Russia, for in that year Pope Gregory IX 
ordered the Bishop of Riga, the Abbot of the Cistercian monastery 
there, Dunamunde, and the provost of the city to discontinue 
trade with Novgorod unless the Russians ceased molesting the 

1 Winter, I, 108. 

* Winter, I, 114. No taxes were levied on ships (Winter, I, 135). The necessary 
articles that Leubus could not get were brought by ship. Yearly two ships were sent 
to Pomerania for herrings, and twice ships are cited as coming to Guben and Leubus 
with salt (Winter, VI, 151). In 1224 Vizlaw I, count of Rtigen, promised protection 
to the herring industry; the salt to pack the fish in was sent from North Germany to 
Rtigen (Bachtold, Der norddeutsche Handel im 12. und beginnenden 13. Jahrhundert 
[Berlin, 1910], 244). For account of the fisheries here see Bachtold, 243, which 
gives the account of Otto of Bamberg. 

'Bachtold, 241-43; Winter, I, 219. 
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Finns, who had lately embraced Christianity. 1 In this century 
we find grain and wine shipped from the Baltic ports to Norway, 
and wheat sent from Ltibeck to Holland. Some of this produce 
must have come from the Cistercian foundations in Mecklenburg. 2 

All the market grants made to the German Cistercians date 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, when their cloisters 
were at the height of their power and affluence. In 1282 the 
Margrave of Brandenburg gave the market right to Danum, 
Neumark, and Wollin. 3 Leubus and Tribnitz in Silesia were given 
land on which to establish a joint market for both of them; 4 Altecelle 
in Meissen was exempted from the payment of any market dues. 
In 1221 Dobrilugk (Nieder-Lausitz) converted the village of 
Falkenburg into a market place for trade with the Wends. Marien- 
thal in Saxony owned a strip of land outside a gate of Magdeburg 
on which it opened a market. 5 

The development of their wine trade illustrates the stages already 
noted in economic change. In 1134 no wine could be disposed of 
to outsiders. By 1181 the vineyards of the Cistercians had become 
so flourishing that their surplus was seeking a market where it could 
be found. Some of the cloisters even peddled drinks, or, in other 
words, ran a saloon. In order to avert scandal a booth was built 
outside of the walls, where a lay brother dispensed the beverage. 
But seventy-six years later, in 1257, we find wine sold openly within 
the precincts of the cloister, it being stipulated, however, that the 
sale should not be accompanied by any unseemly words or conduct; 
dicing was particularly forbidden. 

It is an interesting question, and one which cannot be answered 
satisfactorily, as to how far the commerce of the German Cistercians 
radiated. Did they trade with Venice? We know that the 
republic was an assiduous exporter of raw materials like metals, 
wool, wax, hemp, grains, wood, dried fish, etc., to the Orient, 

1 Bachtold, 253. 

'In a Norse saga of 1186 we read: "Nicht minder danken wir alien Mannern, 

die uns Leinwand, Flachs, Wachs und Kessel zufuhrten Was die Deutschen 

angeht, die hierher in Fiille und mit grossen Schiffen gekommen sind, und Butter und 
dtirre Fische . . . ." Quoted by Bachtold, 265; also in Dahlmann, Gesch. von 
Danemarke, II, 349. 

' Winter, II, 251. * Winter, II, 283. s Winter, II, 297. 
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especially to Egypt. It may be doubted whether any Cistercian 
monastery, at least in Northern Germany, was ever in direct trade 
connection with Venice. But indirectly some of their wares must 
have found their way down to the Adriatic. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the revenue of any monastery, 
even when its receipts for a given year -are known, because of the 
difficulty of estimating the purchasing power of money at that 
time. Winter has estimated the revenue of Georgenthal in Thu- 
ringia in one year to have been 480,000 marks. 1 The canons of 
Marien-Magdalenen at Hildesheim owned a forest of ten hides in 
extent at Nienstedt in the parish of Gronau which they traded off 
to the Cistercians for some land which was already arable. Later 
the new acquisition yielded 300 marks, with which the Cistercians 
helped the bishop out of his financial difficulties. 2 

That the German Cistercians soon came to live on the fat of 
the land is evidenced by the following complaint of the abbey of 
Leubus (1280) concerning the incessant begging of the community 
roundabout or the blackmailing tactics of the neighboring nobles. 
We may read in the Monumenta Lubensia: 

Scarcely a month passes by, nay, scarcely a day in which it is not necessary 
for the abbot to give away something. His monastic garb does not protect 
him. This one implores, that one threatens. One demands money in mark 
and pence, another grain, the one bread, the other hay and he takes at the 

same time 100 head of sheep There is hardly a thing to be thought 

of that is not demanded of the cloister .... the third begs for wood, the 
fourth for hay, the fifth wants to hear the beautiful choral music, the sixth 
demands that his horse be shod; the seventh would like to have his jug filled; 
the eighth demands fish; the ninth requests a measure of large cheese; the 
tenth seed-cake; the eleventh apples; the twelfth comes year after year to 
get cloth for his clothes .... the thirteenth wants a pair of socks or shoes jv 
.... but it is far worse when the huntsmen come with their servants and 

dogs They are as hungry as wolves and a loaf of bread for one of 

them is too small. One demands a drink and swears that he will lay waste 
the cloister; another goes to the cellar door and demands wine, and, cursing, 
says that he will give not a penny to Christ, still less to the monks . . . . 3 

1 Winter, II, 184. 2 Winter, II, 213. 

s Ed. of Wattenbach, 29-30; translated in Winter, III, 4-5. 



